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_. A BUSINESS MAN. 


By MAY DRYDEN. 


ae 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tue Carfields were rich in relations, 
though they were rich in nothing else, and 
}j amongst these was a young cousin, by name 
'Netta Heard. 

Netta was very pretty and rather clever ; 
she had written tolerably musical verses, 
and had begun to write a novel, and, to 
use her own words, Netta “adored genius,” 
particularly as personified in her cousin 
Daniel. Matty was apt to say that her 
pretty cousin would not adore genius quite 
so much if she had to darn its socks, put 
its buttons on, and get its shirts up. But 
"in truth, Netta would have liked nothing 
| better than to wait upon Daniel; she was 
an only child, and had been so spoiled that 
she would rather have enjoyed spoiling 
somebody else for a change. 

Daniel was not without attractions for a 
girl of a romantic turn of mind and a 
judgment not too discerning. He was 
undeniably handsome. Netta said that 
there was a certain weird beauty in his face 
that reminded her of all sorts of high and 
noble things. 
> He certainly had the orthodox appear- 
ance of a poet. He was slightly and grace- 
fully built ; his black eyes were large and 
mournful in expression ; his face was thin 
and pale, his hands white, and his fingers 
long and slender. 

Netta lived in Wilton, only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Carfields, and a little visit 
1 to her was one of the rare relaxations Pheebe 
allowed herself. Wilton wasa small place 
|) and avery pretty one. It consisted of a 
single street—a portion of the high-road, 
hin fact—that led from Homeester. On 
either side of this road the houses, or, 
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rather, cottages, clustered in picturesque 
groups ; they were all white, save where, } 
here and there, a black-and-white building 
made a specially pretty picture. Such a 
building there was overlooking the canal, 
which passed beneath a bridge close to the 
smithy at the far end of the village. That 
bridge was a great point of attraction for 
the village children, who, after racing down 
the steep hill that led from the ivy-covered } 
school on the church-green to the street, 
would pause for a moment to peep in at 
the smithy door, and then stand, with tiny 
hands grasping the bridge railings, and 
gaze with delighted eyes at the long} 
strings of narrow, dirty canal-boats that 
brought the coal from the mines by this 
branch canal to the main canal below. } 
For Wilton was in the midst of the coal | 
district, though not actually a coal village | 
itself; all around it rose the wheels, and { 
ropes, and other gear that betoken the 
pit-mouth. All around it, too, were the tall 
chimneys that disfigure a manufacturing 
county. Jn Wilton itself there were no 
mills, but just beyond the village the road 
split into two, and though one of these 
led past the Hall-gates, and the church, and 
then the Hall itself, and so on through some 
miles of pretty country, the other came } 
almost immediately to a small foundry, and | 
so on to a large and dirty village, where the § 
great foundry was, and mills, both silk and { 
cotton. : 
The narrow branch canal was not the 
only means of carrying coal from the mines 
north of Wilton to the canal below. A 
tramway crossed the high-road between 
Wilton and the railway, and here was 
another attraction for the children. It J 
was a grand amusement to stand and watch 
the patient, handsome horses detached { 
from the scarlet waggons, which then, by 
their own weight, rolled with their black } 
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load down the incline ; better still to lay 
pins on the lines and find them afterwards 
all flattened out into tiny daggers, Between 
this tramway and the village was one 
of the black-and-white buildings before- 
mentioned—a farmhouse, quaintly pretty, 
standing by itself. This farmhouse, at 
the time our story begins, was the focus of 
all the interest of Wilton’s little society, 
for its old occupant was dead, and, after 
being empty for a time, it was rumoured 
that it was again to be occupied, and not 
by a farmer, but by a gentleman from 
Homeester, a certain Mr, Fenchurch—no 
other, in fact, than Mr. Gordon Fenchurch, 
of the firm of Fenchurch and Sons. 

Three years have passed since we met 
Mr. Gordon Fenchurch last; years that 
have made very little impression on his 
outward man. Heis still youthful, almost 
boyish, in appearance, though his eyes are 
deeply sunk, and rarely now lose the 
anxious expression of care and thought. No 
wonder ; Gordon Fenchurch has taken the 
first steps towards becoming a successful 
man—is a successful man in the eyes of his 
business acquaintances. Friends he has 
none to see deeper than the surface. 
Already the business has grown in his 
hands, until it is one of the largest of its 
sort in Homeester ; already the subordinates 
in that business have learned that neither 
Mr. Staniland nor Mr. Mark is, in reality, at 
the head of the firm. Staniland and Mark 
cannot do without Gordon, defer to him 
in everything, take no steps without con- 
sulting him. Gordon, in all those three 
years, has had no holiday of more than 
three days’ duration, and, spite of Clarence’s 
tender care, is paying the penalty of his 
ceaseless application, in a nervous system 
so developed as to be the cause of endless 
suffering to its owner—suffering which has 
made it impossible for him to live any 
longer in the town, and has sent him with 
his sister Clarence, to be the source of 
immense interest and curiosity to the 
worthy inhabitants of Wilton. 

The stir made by his arrival might have 
seemed ridiculous to an outsider, and yet 
the advent of a stranger was such a rare 
event as to make the excitement it caused 
excusable. 

It was twelve months since Mr. Fen- 
church had first come to Wilton, when he 
had taken lodgings in the village, and then 
disappeared again for a few days. During 
his absence a large case arrived for him, 
which, by dint of questioning his landlady, 
his neighbours soon discovered to be full 





of books. Upon the strength of this piece 
of information it was decided that he was 
a bachelor. The good folk of Wilton did 
not think much of book-learning. There 
was not a man among them, except the 
parson, who ever read anything but his 
newspaper, and they thought a married 
man could certainly have no time to devote 
to the gratification of his intellect. 

The next news was that the mysterious 
stranger had taken the old black-and- 
white farm, and the business men of the 
little community told their wives he was a 
very well-to-do man; and then it was that 
Wilton began to get excited about Mr. 
Fenchurch. 

Of course he was regarded from many 
points of view. The young men (there 
were not many in Wilton) debated 
anxiously as to whether he would be a 
pleasant fellow to know. Mothers with 
marriageable daughters considered the 
best means of making those daughters 
acquainted with him; and the young ladies 
themselves, not altogether free from the 
prevailing curiosity, speculated as to what 
sort of a partner he would be at a ball, and 
whether he was “ interesting,” a most ex- 
pressive word in the mouth of a lady. 

The new comer and his doings afforded 
matter for conversation to every class of 
society in Wilton—from that which boasted 
in its ranks Mrs. Welsh, the richest and 
proudest lady of the place, down to that 
which included her gardener. 

A happy man was he who could possess 
himself of an item of news about Mr. Fen- 
church which was not already known to 
his neighbours. No fragment of informa- 
tion was too small to be talked about. The 
fact that his great-coat bore the stamp of a 
London maker gave rise to much specula- 
tion, Endless were the conjectures as to 
what christian-name the initial G. on his 
portmanteau stood for; and lucky was 
the porter who carried that same port- 
manteau from the station to Mr. Fen- 
church’s lodgings. In the course of the fol- 
lowing week he had told every housemaid 
in the village how the gentleman had 
walked by his side up the street, asking 
him concerning Wilton and its ways, and 
how, when his errand was done, he had 
given. him a shilling. -“ This very shilling,” 
he would say, triumphantly producing it 
from his waistcoat-pocket, and then going on 
to relate that Mr. Fenchurch was “a very 
civil-spoken, kindly sort o’ man, but with 
a stern way of looking at you, as though 
he would not stand any nonsense.” The 
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maids repeated all this to their mistresses, 
who repeated it to each other, every lady un- 
consciously adding the detail most needed 
in her eyes to make the story complete. 

Mr. Fenchurch’s landlady was very 
popular as long as he remained with her. 
Mrs. Black, the wife of the grocer who 
kept his shop in the black-and-white build- 
ing overlooking the canal, asked her to tea, 
a great condescension on her part, since 
Mrs. Jones had been known to eke out her 
living by taking in washing. 

Mrs, Jones was not proud, she was open 
to any such civility, and muffins and tea 
were welcome to her, whence-soever they 
came. But she had nothing more to tell of 
Mr. Fenchurch than that he was a very 
quiet gentleman, “ sad-like,” in fact, who 
gave her no trouble, save that he came 
very irregularly to meals. 

The post-mistress was besieged with 
enquiries concerning his letters, but nobly 
refused to divulge any secrets concerning 
them, possibly because there were none to 
divulge. 


Meantime the object of all this curiosity 


went on his way quietly, quite unconscious 
of the excitement he was causing ; and one 
day, when all his alterations of the farm- 
house were completed and he had been 
living there with his sister some three or 
four months, he met, on his way from the 
station, Phoebe Carfield. 

Phoebe had felt grateful to Mr. Fen- 
church for affording her mother an all- 
engrossing subject of thought, otherwise 
she had never thought much about him; 
and it so happened that, long as he had 
been in Wilton, she had seldom seen him 
or his sister. So when she met him in the 
street, she slackened her pace a little, that 
she might look at him before he was near 
enough to see that he was being observed. 

“ Not handsome,” was her mental com- 
ment ; “but a very, very pleasant face to 
look at.” 

He was laden with books—more of them 
than it was convenient to carry, and just 
as he approached Pheebe, a man, brushing 
clumsily against his elbow, scattered them 
upon the ground. 

She was fond of books, could not bear to 
see them ill-used, and so, obeying her first 
lupulse, stooped to assist in gathering 
them together. However, it struck her at 
once that perhaps she was doing what she 
ought not. She knew it would be quite 
contrary to her mother’s code of social 
morals that she should have anything to do 
with a gentleman to whom she had never 





been introduced. So she rose with a couple 
of volumes in her hand, feeling very hot 
and shy and uncomfortable. 

“ Thank you, young lady,” said a clear 
kindly voice—a voice remarkably sweet 
and low for a man, with just a suspicion of 
a laugh in it which gave her courage to 
look up to his face and say : 

“I beg your pardon, but I really could 
not bear to see the books upon the ground.” 

“Then your consideration was for my 
books and not for me? Allow me to 
thank you in their name. May I have the 
pleasure of knowing to whom they are 
indebted ?” 

“T am Pheebe Carfield.” 

“And I am Gordon Fenchurch. You 
have not been amongst our numerous 
eallers, I think—have you ?” 

‘No; I never pay calls excepting to my 
cousin, I have no time.” 

* No time? Why, what can a child like 
you have to do that you should be short of 
time ?” 

His tone and manner were kind enough, 
but Phoebe’s pride was hurt, and she drew 
her figure up to its full height (not a great 
one) as she answered gravely : 

“T am not a child, Mr. Fenchurch; I am 
twenty-three. Please take your books; I 
must go home now. Good-morning.” 

Mr. Fenchurch raised his hat with an 
air of the greatest respect, and Phebe 
walked sedately homewards, thinking 
soberly how kindly he had looked at her, 
and how much she would have liked to 
know him. She wondered alittle whether 
she really looked so young as to be con- 
sidered a child, and then whether he had 
truly thought her so, and then what his 
sister was like. And then she wished so 
heartily that she could call on her and see, 
that she was fain to console herself by 
reflecting that however nice she might be, 
she—Phcebe—would never be able to see 
much of her, and so it was quite as well 
she should not make her acquaintance. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. FENCHURCH, meantime, approached 
his own house, pausing for a few minutes 
at the gate and looking towards it—look- 
ing, though, as if he hardly saw it, though 
it made a picture worthy of admiration, 
with the firelight shining through the red- 
curtained windows. 

He had hardly put his foot inside the 
porch before the door was opened for him 
by his sister, who said, as she relieved him 
of his burden : 
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“You are late, Gordon. J have been 
expecting you ten minutes.” 

“‘ Aye, child,” said he; “take care of 
the books. Treat them with respect ; you 
little know what hands have touched them 
since you saw them last.” 

“‘ Why, I suppose Mrs. Jones has handled 
them ; who else?” 

“Mrs, Jones is a respectable woman, 
Clarence, though somewhat grasping, but 
her hands are large, and bony, and coarse 
of texture, and the hands I am speaking 
of were little and plump, and wore pretty 
grey gloves, a good deal mended though, 
I think.” 

“‘ Now, Gordon, you are teasing ; tell me 
what you mean!” 

“T have had an adventure, Clarence. 
Get me my slippers, and I will tell you all 
about it.” 

“What bribery! unnecessary bribery, 
too. They have been at the fire since four 
o'clock. Teais ready. Do come in and 
tell me whom you have seen.” 

The room into which Clarence drew her 
brother was, without doubt, the very per- 
fection of a room in which to have tea. 
There was a good fire blazing in the quaint 
tiled fireplace, casting an encircling glow 
on the old oak mantelpiece, and furniture, 
and bright brasses, with which the room 
was furnished ; the red curtains were drawn, 
the tea-table was spread with all the 
elements of aluxurious meal. On the hearth 
lay an old white dog, who greeted his 
master’s approach with noisy demonstra- 
tions of affection. 

“Down, Lion—down!” said Gordon. 
“Clarence, I wonder whatever possessed 
you to call that dog Lion ?” 

“T did it because he is not in the least 
like one; you know I always go by the 
rule of contraries.” 

“ Aye, that’s the reason, I suppose, you 
stick to me when anyone else would let 
such a money-grubber turn hermit as well 
as miser if he were inclined to.” 

‘“‘ Don’t talk nonsense, Gordon ! ” said his 
sister rather anxiously ; ‘I thought you 
were so jolly when you came in.” 

It’s too bad, is it not, to bore you with 
my melancholy and grumbling; you had 
better do as Everett wants you to, Clarence, 
and go and live with him and his wife.” 

“Oh, you've seen Everett to-day, have 
you? That accounts for your melan- 
choly. Do not be a goose, Gordon. I am 
very fond of Everett, but I would not live 
with him for any money, and as for his 
wife—I hate her !” 





‘* Clarence, for shame!” said her brother, 
apparently rather startled by the vehe- 
mence of her tone. ‘What has she done 
to you that you should hate her ?” 

“Last time I was over at the mills 
Everett was pressing me to go and live 
with him, and when I, of course, declined, 
Mrs. Everett remarked with the sweetest 
smile, ‘ Don’t press her, my darling love ;’ 
you know her way, Gordon, it is always 
‘darling’ and ‘dear’ with her.” 

“Yes, I know ; what did she say ?” 

“*Don’t press her, my darling love, 
Clarence knows very well on which side 
her bread is buttered; she sticks to the 
money, and she knows very well that 
the money sticks to Gordon, don’t you, 
dear ?’” 

“Poor little Clarence!” said Gordon 
caressingly, She was sitting by him now, 
and gently stroking one of his thin, nervous 
hands with hers, as she often did when he 
came in depressed and worried. 

There was a curiously quick sympathy 
between this brother and sister, so that 
her mere touch often exercised a healing 


rand soothing influence over him. Often 


when utterly worn out with sleeplessness 
and depression of spirits, every other 
remedy having failed, he would rouse her 
in the night, and finally fall asleep with her 
hand on his forehead, or gently stroking 
back his thin hair. 

“Poor little Clarence!” he said now; 
‘you had better leave me, or you will have 
to share my reputation as a money- 
grubber. You do not know what hard 
things they say of me in town, Clary. 
Look here, a fellow put that in my hand 
as I was leaving the warehouse to-day.” 

Clarence took the newspaper-slip he 
handed her, and read and coloured up in 
indignation. It was an extract from a 
sermon of the bishop’s on the Pursuit of 
Riches. 

“Cruel!” cried she, crumpling it up 
and throwing it into the fire ; “ cruel, and 
impertinent too. How little people know 
or understand you!” 

“‘T don’t know, my child,” answered he 
despondently ; ‘“‘maybe they know me 
better than I know myself; indeed, 1’m 
beginning to think they are right and you 
are wrong, Clarence, in your estimation of 
my character.” 

“Gordon,” said his sister severely, “‘you 
are getting morbid. Come to tea, and tell 
me whom it was you met to-day. I will 
not have my curiosity tantalised any longer 
while you indulge your foolish fancies.” 
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He rose and took his seat at the table 
opposite to his sister, and made some 
pretence of eating his tea, saying as he 
did so: 

“T went to-day to my old lodgings to 
bring away these books, and I suggested 
to Mrs. Jones that she should put some 
paper and string around them, but Mrs. 
Jones, poor woman! is not gifted with a 
keen sense of the niceties of life. She 
said: ‘Lor’ bless you, sir, you bain’t 
ashamed to carry them that bit of a way, 
be you?’ SolIcame away with my pre- 
cious books all huddled anyhow under my 
arm.” 

“ And then?” 

“T went to the station, and was coming 
back, when I saw a neat little figure 
dressed all in grey coming towards me, 
and though I must acknowledge that it 
was rather rude, I looked at the little 
figure very intently, for I was puzzled to 
make out whether it was an old woman or 
a child. She walked sedately. enough to 
be fifty years old; but when she came 
nearer 1 saw a wonderfully fresh, sweet 
face peeping from under the shabby old 
grey bonnet. Just as I had noticed that 
a great, stupid lout of a lad knocked against 
my elbows; really these Lancashire lads 
are very clumsy.” 

“No treason, Gordon! What are you 
but a Lancashire lad yourself? Not that 
you are any proof of their not being 
clumsy.” 

‘Well, he made me drop all my books 
on the ground, and the next moment my 
little grey woman was helping me to pick 
them up, and when I looked up she was 
standing opposite to me, and blushing 
violently, as she offered me a couple of 
volumes.” 

“What did you say, Gordon ?” 

** Asked her what her name was. She 
said she was Phoebe Carfield. Phosbe is a 
capital name, just suits my little grey 
woman.” 

“ And then ?” 

“T asked her if she had been to call 
upon us, and she said she had no time to 
pay calls. And then I hurt her feelings.” 

“ How ?” 

“Called her a child.” 

“Gordon, you should not. Why will 
you not remember that you are quite a 
young man yourself, and not entitled to 
treat young ladies like children. How old 


| is she?” 


“She says she is twenty-three ; but my 
own opinion is that she is about ninety- 





two, and never was any younger. I believe 
she is the veritable old woman who lived in 
a shoe, and that the reason she has no 
time is that her children are so much 
trouble to her.” 

“TI believe you are right there. Miss 
Carfield is one of a family of ten.” 

“ Pray how do you know?” 

‘Qh, I know all the affairs of Wilton by 
this time. There never was such a gossipy 
little place, Gordon. I believe it was Miss 
Watkins that told me.” 

“Fat girl with a red face?” asked 
Gordon lazily. 

“Yes; the one who has been to call 
so many times, and who thinks you look 
so interesting, Gordon. She was here this 
morning, and almost proposed to stay until 
you came home—she so dreads my feeling 
lonely in your absence.” 

There was a merry twinkle in Clarence’s 
eyes; but her brother answered her 
anxiously : 

‘Are you lonely? I am afraid it must 
be very dull for you sometimes.” 

“Of course I’m not lonely. Idon’t want 
anyone but you, Gordon. I have not seen 
anyone since I came whom I would like to 
make a friend of. They are all so common 
here, and so rich, and so persuaded that 
we are rich. They think of nothing but 
money, and I hate money, Gordon.” 

‘Poor child! it has not brought you 
much pleasure, and there are reasons just 
now why I must pay more attention to it 
than ever. But never mind that now. I 
want you to try and make friends with 
that quaint little body I met to-day. Will 
you go and call on her ?” 

“Why, Gordon ?” 

“She looked so worn-down and old, 
poor child! I think from all I hear we 
might do her some good.” 

“T thought as much. Gordon, you are, 
for ‘a shrewd man of business,’ most 
absurdly soft-hearted. How many hangers- 
on have you got already, excluding your 
own family ¢” 

“ Never mind. Will you call on her ?” 

“ Her father is that handsome old man 
we sit next to in church, is he not?” 

“Handsome old humbug!” said her 
brother irreverently. ‘ Will you call on 
her, Clarence ?” 

“Of course I will if you wish it. Your 
description has raised a strong desire in me 
to see Miss Carfield. It is quite contrary 
to rules, though, you know.. We ought 
to wait for her to call first.” 

“ All the more reason for your doing it 
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then, There is nothing I object to so much 
as your silly society rules. What matters 
who takes the first step towards making 
an acquaintance, so long as it is taken? 
Clarence, if I see you turning into a society 
woman I will disown you.” 

“No fear,” laughed Clarence. 

Inreality she hated the trammels of society 
quite as much as did her brother, and had 
already gained for herself in Wilton a reputa- 
tion for peculiarity and pride, whichitneeded 
all the “interest” inspired by a young, and 
rich, and remarkably courteous brother 
to overcome. Gordon’s exceeding sensi- 
tiveness to the good opinion of others led 
him to find out in most cases just how 
people liked to be treated, and to treat 
them so, Clarence was not so conciliatory; 
her early experiences had taught her to be 
suspicious and distrustful. She had never 
got over the shock which the discovery of 
Everett’s false dealing had been to her. 
She could, however, be very charming 
when she chose, and Gordon knew that if 
she called on Phcebe Carfield she would be 
very pleasant to her. He dismissed the 
subject now, saying with a sigh : 

““Come, Clarence, let them take these 
things away. I must get to work.” 

“What is it to-night, Gordon ?” 

“A dozen letters to answer, and all 
these order-sheets to check.” 

“ Which shall I take?” 

“You can answer most of the letters 
forme. ‘Tell Franks and Sons we cannot 
take their order, we are too full, and write 
a note to Blastwicks, and say the samples 
of yarn they spoke of have never arrived.” 

In five minutes both brother and sister 
wereimmersed in business, Clarence writing 
note after note in a firm, neat hand, of 
which she was proud, because it enabled 
her to be her brother’s secretary. For a 
long time the silence was only broken by 
her voice as she referred some question to 
her brother, and his, as he answered her 
curtly, 





THE DOGS OF WAR, 

WHEN the sky is overcast, and the 
horizon veiled in impenetrable mist, the 
dogs of war are to be dimly seen, as they 
urge their wild chase with dismal, distant 
bayings. With us it is the nightly cry of 
the newspaper-vendors, croaking out like 
birds of evil omen their news of “ terrible 
slaughter,” not always, alas! without foun- 
dation ; or their dismal voices are heard in 
the forenoon, when some ill-tidings have 





to be told in second editions. And the 
thrill which their ill-omened bayings send 
through people at large is a measure of the 
state of tension in which the general mind 
is held. For we have come upon strange 
and stirring times—with great events loom- 
ing suddenly out of the haze of the future. 

Long years have elapsed since such 
momentous issues have been placed before 
the country; and never, perhaps, in the 
memory of living men have such conse- 
quences been at stake. When war came 
upon us before in the shape of the Crimean 
expedition, it was a war rather of policy 
than necessity ; and with allies and friends 
on every side, the risks of war were 
reduced to a minimum. But now the 
Empire has only its own resources to rely 
upon. We may have the confidence that 
nothing can make us rue, if Britain to her- 
self be true; but we may feel assured that 
all our resources will be strained to the 
utmost, and that if we fail to win, the loss 
to ourselves and to our children will be 
almost irreparable. 

It is just the time, then, to look round 
and judge what the resources of the 
Empire actually are in reserve of fighting- 
men, and our chances of success in any 
great war. If we have to meet in the 
field any of the great military powers of 
Europe, we shall meet them under totally 
changed conditions. We shall have to 
deal with armed nations, and it strikes us 
at once that we are as yet far from being 
an armed nation. 

Our navy we naturally regard with pride 
and confidence ; we have the cheerful con- 
viction that, taken all round, it is a match 
for all the navies of the world; but then 
ships are but wood-—iron, at least—sailors 
but men ; and the conditions of naval war- 
fare are so changed that we know not 
whether we shall be able to hold the seas as 
of old and sweep them clear of every hostile 
sail. And then we cannot hold India 
with ironclads. There, at our gates, is a 
colossal military power, happily with some 
of the weaknesses of its giant growth. 
That, sooner or later, two powerful empires, 
meeting in a long career of conquest and 
annexation—albeit beneficial and justifiable 
in the interests of humanity on either side 
—should bring their frontiers into contact 
without something like a shock of collision, 
seems improbable, however desirable. If 
present difficulties are arranged, at any 
time a collision between a drunken Turco- 
man and a half-wild Afghan may bring 
upon us a contest with a nation that can 
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put a million and a half of soldiers under 
arms. 

The Russian soldier is of excellent 
war material, stubborn and tenacious, if 
wanting in quickness and dash. Our own 
native Indian army is, no doubt, in a fine 
state of efficiency, but it has never yet met 
with a European foe, and no security could 
be felt in the issue without a strong sup- 
porting force of British infantry. So that 
every available soldier at home, and in the 


| colonies, would, undoubtedly, be required 


for the Indian campaign. To meet the 
strain, we have, perhaps, a hundred and 
twenty thousand regular forces at home, 
and in the colonies, and Egypt; per- 
haps thirty thousand reserve men as 
well, now recalled to the colours; with 
nearly sixty-five thousand regulars at 
present in India. Our chances of success 
in such a distant war will depend greatly 
on the measure and quickness with which 
we are able to release our regular forces 
from home-duties, and forward them to 
the front. Ireland must still require a 
considerable garrison, for which the militia 
will, no doubt, be utilised. But the cry 
will still be for men—more men—men to 
supply the losses and casualties of war, and 
feed the fighting-line, which, gallant as it 
may be, can hardly fail to be thin. 

The recruiting - sergeant is abroad, we 
know, and with the prospect of active 
service, and the actuality of want of em- 
ployment and general depression, recruits 
are coming in fairly well, but if once the 
dogs of war are let loose, something more 
must be done to fill up the depleted ranks 
and keep our colours in advance. And 
nothing more is really wanted than to 
popularise the army. We are really a 
fighting race of much greater military 
aptitudes than our neighbours generally. 
It is necessity, which they think a hard one, 
that makes our young men settle down 
quietly to the counter, the desk, or the 
workshop. To be a soldier is the secret 
desire of most young fellows of health and 
spirit, and it is chiefly the social disabilities 
of the private soldier, and the consideration 
in calmer moments of the want of prospect 
for future years that deter great numbers 
from enlisting. But once popularise the 
army, let it be felt that the profession is 
one that offers a career, that a fairly 
educated man can win his way from the 
goose-step to the command of a division, 
and there would be nothing more eagerly 
sought after than admission to the ranks. 
Our military authorities copy too slavishly 





continental models, without making 
allowance for the radical differences that 
must exist between the army recruited by 
a conscription and a thoroughly volunteer 
army, which ours must necessarily be. The 
Germans have in their poor and numerous 
aristocracy a corps of officers ready-made, 
as it were, and they draw a broad and 
rigid line between the private and the 
officer. With us such a line has long been 
practically effaced. The descendants of 
the Plantagenets may be found in the 
ranks, while the son of the successful 
shoddy-merchant wears the officer’s sash. 
Both are gallant fellows, probably, and 
have a mutual respect for each other. And 
there should be nothing in the nature of 
things to debar the soldier from rising 
from the bottom of the ladder to the top. 
Let your recruit have his marshal’s staff at 
the bottom of his knapsack. It costs 
nothing, but it is worth more to the young 
fellow of spirit than all the pay and 
allowances you can give him. 

Next to our regular forces, the stress of 
war must fall upon our militia, of which 
the full establishment is some hundred and 
forty-three thousand, while actually about 
a hundred and twenty thousand may be 
counted upon to turn out for training. 
Now, the militia is a force which calls forth 
mingled feelings in those who regard it, 
There are regiments as solid and efficient 
as the line ; there are others that remind 
one of Falstaff’s ragged array—in physique, 
anyhow, if not in clothing and discipline. 
And yet there is excellent stuff in the 
militia, and a few months of permanent 
service would put the most backward 
regiments on a proper footing. But although 
the militia shares to some extent in the 
brisker recruitment caused by the prospect 
of war, yet the force is still at least twenty 
thousand short of its full establishment, 
and it is difficult to see how its ranks are 
to be replenished without interfering with 
the recruiting for the regular army, unless 
the service be made more attractive for the 
peasantry and agricultural labourers who 
may be supposed to form its chief strength. 
The limits of age might be relaxed so as to 
get hold of any who might want to doa 
little soldiering, and to whom a few months 
keep and pay might prove an inducement 
in hard times. Probably when the militia 
comes to share the increased consideration 
and comforts of the regular army, the 
service may become more popular. 

We must not forget that we have nearly 
twelve thousand yeomanry cavalry, well 
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horsed, mostly good riders, and of ex- 
cellent material for irregular horse, who 
would prove highly valuable in any scheme 
of home defence. The yeomanry owe little 
to official encouragement, and are, perhaps, 
a little too feudal in their composition for 
general approval; but all that will be 
forgotten if once the blast of war blows in 
our ears, and the yeomanry will be found 
an excellent auxiliary force. 

And then we come to the volunteers, 
equal, and indeed superior in numbers to 
the whole regular army—two hundred 
thousand or so of the flower of the nation, 
armed with an excellent weapon, and 
knowing how to use it, but at present the 
mere trunk of any army, without the limbs 
that would enable it to move, without 
cavalry, without field artillery, without 
transport, and with but an imperfect 
hospital service. The first want, that of 
cavalry, might, with a little official en- 
couragement, be supplied from the ranks 
of the volunteers themselves, A mounted 
service is always popular, and the wealthier 
members of the corps might be expected to 
provide their own horses, while other 
horses might be supplied by sympathisers 
with the movement from outside. A field 
artillery would be more difficult to organise, 
but there is no doubt that such a service 
would be immensely popular, and we may 
see in the case of the Honourable Artillery 
Company and other local corps how 
smartly volunteer artillery may be served. 
And a gun on the right spot at the right 
moment might be the salvation of England, 
and no one would ask whether it were a 
volunteer or a regular. 

Then, as regards volunteer transport, 
there would be no lack of that, if only it 
were organised in advance; and volunteer 
commanders can do a good deal in the way 
of preparation on their own account by 
ascertaining the resources of their re- 
spective localities in carts, waggons, and 
horses. The moment of trial may come 
upon us like a thief in the night, and 
things not done will then have to be left 
undone. 

And if we still want more men—if we 
have sent our militia after our regulars, if 
our volunteers are holding the garrison- 
towns, and there are still men wanted, 
there is a reserve force at hand, which has 
probably not suggested itself to any official 
mind, but which is nevertheless existing, 
and may be drawn upon in time of need. 
Since the volunteer movement commenced, 
now more than a quarter of a century ago, 





an endless number of men have taken 
their turn of service, and as the cares 
and duties of life increased upon them, 
retired, and made way for younger men. 
But if once the safety of the country 
were at stake, these men would cheerfully 
bear their part, and stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their younger comrades. 
The old muster of the countryside when 
invasion was the cry, was of all who could 
carry arms, from sixteen to sixty, and the 
man of middle-age, although he might not 
be cut out for a campaign in the Soudan, 
might do yeoman’s service in a battle 
nearer home. Surely it would be advisable 
to keep together this valuable reservoir of 
force in definite form by the establishment 
of a reserve of volunteers, who have com- 
pleted so many years of service, but who 
are still ready to come forward in a period 
of emergency, and would do a few drills 
every year to keep touch with new 
methods. 

And for the coming time—for the lads 
of to-day who will be young men to-morrow 
—surely something more might be done to 
train them, so that in due course they may 
take their places in the ranks—volunteers, 
militia, or regulars—as soldiers half made. 
Not long since, on the outskirts of a French 
town, the writer came across a summer 
evening’s drill. The lads of from twelve 
to sixteen formed one company, the youths 
from sixteen to eighteen another, and with 
the handy little chassepéts of the old 
pattern, they were going through their drill 
with great glee and satisfaction. With us 
some little time is given to drill in our 
board-schools, but in an amateurish way, 
at odd times, by a master who is perhaps 
not much of a drill himself. But the 
Government should supply regular drill- 
sergeants for all elementary schools; and 
evening drill in the playgrounds for lads 
from fourteen to seventeen who have passed 
their standards and left school, would be 
both useful and popular. 

And then, in cases of sudden need for 
men, if war should break out unex- 
pectedly in any quarter, what an example 
was afforded by the raising of Methuen’s 
Horse at the Cape! An office was opened 
in London, and forthwith, without any 
effort to make the thing public, there set 
in a constant stream of volunteers—those 
fine fellows we saw start the other day, it 
seems, from Fenchurch Street for the docks 
—a stream in which there was no stop 
or break, till the corps was complete, and 
the doors of the office were promptly closed 
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against crowds of disappointed applicants. 
Nor is there any doubt that for special— 
say Indian—service, the very pick of all 
the youth of England could be had for a 
corps d’élite, with good pay and pensions, 
to serve till the war might be finished. 

But one cheering point in the outlook, a 
bit of blue in the sky for which we ought 
to be unfeignedly thankful, is the strong 
national feeling that national danger has 
elicited from those of our blood and race 
in all parts of the world. Canada will be 
with us; in spite of her own special diffi- 
culties she will have men to spare for the 
mother country. We can summon good 
horsemen and capital rifle-shots from the 
Cape. Australia will send her sons, and 
an Australian seems to be just an English- 
man, only more so. In fact, the pinch of 
trial will bring all Britain’s sons together, 
come weal or come woe. 

Nor must we forget the swarthy horse- 
men of India, There are eighteen thousand 
or so of excellent light horse, and we are told 
that any number of troopers could be raised 
among the martial races of the Punjaub, as 
well as in other parts of India. And the 
hundred thousand or so of native infantry, 
brigaded with English troops, may be ex- 
pected to show the good fighting and 
marching qualities of the old Sepoy. 

Thus, without over-confidence, we may 
feel that with the whole strength of the 
Empire brought to bear, we may give a 
good account of ourselves in the hour of 
need, With her children gathered about 
her, Britannia may meet her enemy in the 
gate and not be put to shame. 





STORYOLOGY. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 


Wuat is a myth ? 

Let us turn up the nearest dictionary, 
which happens to be Webster, and see 
what light we get there. A myth, says 
Webster, is “a fabulous or imaginary state- 
ment or narrative, conveying an important 
truth, generally of a moral or religious 
nature : an allegory, religious or historical, 
of spontaneous growth and popular origin, 
generally involving some supernatural or 
superhuman claim or power ; a tale of some 
extraordinary personage or country that has 
been gradually formed by, or has grown out 
of, the admiration and veneration of succes- 
Sive generations.” Here we have a choice 
of three definitions, but not one of them 
is by itself satisfying. Let us rather say 
that a myth is a tradition in narrative 


ra 





form, more or less current in more or less 
differing garb, among different races, to 
which religious or superhuman significa- 
tions may be ascribable. We say “ may 
be” because although the science of com- 
parative mythology always seeks for such 
significations, it is probable that the 
modern interpretations are often as 
different from the original meaning as 
certain abstruse “readings” of Shake- 
speare are from the poet’s own thoughts. 

In their introduction to Tales of the 
Teutonic Lands, Messrs. Cox and Jones 
tell us that the whole series of Arthurian 
legends are pure myths. These tales they 
say can be “traced back to their earliest 
forms in phrases which spoke not of men and 
women, but of the dawn which drives her 
white herds to their pastures ”—the white 
clouds being the guardians of the cattle of 
the sun—‘of the sun which slays the 
dew whom he loves, of the fiery dragon 
which steals the cattle of the lord of light, 
or the moon which wanders with her 
myriad children through the heaven.” It 
is claimed that ‘‘a strict etymological con- 
nection has been established” with regard 
to a large number of these and similar 
stories, ‘‘but the link which binds the 
myth of the Hellenic Hephaistos with that 
of the Vedic Agni justifies the inference 
that both these myths reappear in those 
of Regin and of Wayland, or, in other 
words, that the story of the Dame of the 
Fine Green Kirtle is the story of Medeia, 
and that the tale of Helen is the Legend 
of the Loves of Conall Gulban.” Else- 
where Cox says that in the myth of Endy- 
mion, the sun who has sunk to his dream- 
less sleep, the moon appears as Asterodia 
journeying with her fifty daughters through 
the sky. “In the Christian myth she 
becomes St. Ursula with her eleven thou- 
sand virgins—this Ursula again appearing 
in the myth of Tannhaiiser as the occupant 
of the Horselberg, and as the fairy queen 
in the tale of True Thomas of Ercildoune.” 
By the same method of comparative 
mythology we are driven to place the 
whole series of the Arthurian stories “ in 
that large family of heroic legends which 
have their origin in mythical phrases 
describing the phenomena of the outward 
world, and more especially those of the day 
and of the year.” 

This seems hard, for it compels us to 
believe that our remote ancestors were 
very much more intelligent, and imagi- 
native, and poetical, and religious than 
anything else which they have sent down 
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to us would have suggested. It is true 
that Messrs. Cox and Jones do not deny 
that the names which figure in many of 
these legends, as in those of Greece, may 
have been the names of real personages, 
but yet the narrative, they say, must not 
be taken as historical, This may be true, 
but in what sense can we regard it as more 
probable that the story-makers invented 
allegories, and clothed them with the 
names of contemporary or preceding heroes, 
than that they invented tales of wonder to 
fit these heroes? Is it easier to believe, 
for instance, that Arthur came after the 
myths, and was tacked on to them, than 
that the myths, or stories, came after 
Arthur, and were tacked on to him? Is 
there anything in the story of St. Ursula 
and her virgins which could not have had 
natural “spontaneous growth” in an age 
of deep devotional faith in miracles, that 
we must be compelled to regard it as purely 
a medizvalised version of the Greek myth 
of the Sun and Moon ? 

We are not writing for scientific readers 
and scholars, and therefore we do not 
use the scientific terms and allusions 
familiar to students of these matters. We 
are merely writing for ordinary persons, 
who are often puzzled and pained by the 
extraordinary meanings which specialists 
contrive to twist out of simple and familiar 
things. It is not too much to say that the 
professional mythologists are among the 
most troublesome meddlers who disturb the 
repose of “the average reader.” Even 
Mr. Ruskin suffers in this connection. In 
The Queen of the Air he has given us one 
of his most delightful books, but there are 
few, we fancy, outside the circle of philolo- 
gists and comparative mythologists, who 
have not thought in reading the lovely in- 
terpretations of the myths of Athena, that 
there was more of Ruskin than the Ancient 
Greek in the meaning evolved. Somehow, 
it seems easier to think that these things 
were conceived by a Professor of Art in the 
nineteenth century, than that they were 
the deliberate convictions of a primitive 
people ever so many centuries before 
Christ—a people, too, known to be steeped 
in sensualities, and addicted to very bar- 
barous practices. 

Are there, then, reasons for supposing 
that comparative mythologists are not 
always right—that, in fact, their science 
is but a doubtful science after all? We 
think there are, and we find an ally in 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who has shown remark- 
able boldness and skill in his attacks on the 





philological method of reading myths. In 
what follows, we shall avail ourselves 
largely of Mr, Lang’s writings, and especially 
of those lately collected and published in 
a volume called Custom and Myth. 

In the volume just named, Mr. Lang’s 
object is to show the connection between 
savage customs—or rather the customs of 
savage and uncivilised races—with ancient 
myths. But before we reach this branch of 
Storyology, we must consider the question 
of the relation between our familiar 
nursery-tales, the folk-lore of our own and 
other countries, and old romances, with 
these same myths. There is something 
more than monotony in the theory which 
“resolves most of our old romances into a 
series of remarks about the weather.” The 
author of Primitive Culture (Mr. Tyler) 
rebels against this theory. There is no 
legend, no allegory, no nursery-rhyme, 
he says, safe from it, and, as an amusing 
illustration, he supposes the Song of | 
Sixpence to be thus interpreted by the 
mythologists. Obviously, the four-and- 
twenty blackbirds are four-and -twenty 
hours, and the pie to hold them is the 
underlying earth covered with the over- 
arching sky. How true a touch of nature 
is it “when the pie is opened,” that is, 
when day breaks, “ the birds begin to sing!” 
The king is the sun, and his “ counting 
out his money” is pouring out the sun- 
shine, the golden shower of Danae; the 
queen is the moon, and her transparent 
honey the moonlight. The maid is the 
rosy-fingered dawn, who rises before the 
sun, her master, and hangs out the clothes 
(the clouds) across the sky ; the particular 
blackbird who so tragically ends the tale, 
by “nipping off her nose,” is the hour of 
sunrise. The time-honoured rhyme really 
wants, as Mr. Tyler remarks, only one 
thing to prove it a sun-myth, and that one 
thing is some other proof than a mere 
argument from analogy. 

The same proof is wanting for those 
who argue that the story of Red Riding 
Hood is only another dawn-myth. Mr. 
Hussin holds this view, but we are not 
aware if he theorises upon the story 
of the Cat and the Well. Yet is it 
not capable of the same kind of reading ? 
Pussy is the earth, Tommy, who shoves 
her into the well, is the evening or twi- 
light, the well is night, Johnny Stout is 
the Dawn who pulls the earth out of dark- 
ness again. There is no limit to this kind 
of application of so elastic a theory. But 
the very ease with which such explanations 
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can be attached to any nursery-rhyme or 
folk-tale should warn us against their 
probability. As Mr. Tyler says: ‘ Rash 
inferences which on the strength of mere 
resemblances derive episodes of myth from 
episodes of nature, must be regarded with 
utter distrust, for the student who has no 
more stringent criterion than this for his 
myths of sun, and sky, and dawn, will find 
them wherever it pleases him to seek 
them.” 

The mention of the story of Red Riding 
Hood suggests that we take as text a 
familiar folk-tale, upon which that of Red 
Riding Hood may or may not have been 
founded, but which certainly forms the 
base of a good many similar tales, and has 
been the subject of a good deal of wise 
exposition by the mythologists. We mean 
the story of the Wolf and the Seven Little 
Kids. As told by Grimm, there is a goat 
who goes out one day leaving her seven 
little ones safely locked in the house, after 
warning them to beware of the wolf whom 
she describes. The wolf comes begging for 
entrance, pretending to be their mother, 
but they distrust first his voice and then 
his black paws. He gets his paws whitened 
and comes back, showing them against the 
window as proof that he is indeed their 
mother. Therefore they open the door, 
and he swallows six of them, one after 
the other, without going through the 
ceremony of mastication. After this he 
goes back to the wood and falls asleep 
under a tree, where the disconsolate mother 
finds him. With the assistance of the 
seventh and youngest kid, who had escaped 
by hiding herself in the clock-case, the 
wolf is cut open, and the six kids jump out 
all alive and kicking. Stones are then 
placed in the wolf’s stomach, and it is 
sewed up. When the wolf wakens he 
cannot account for the jumbling and 
tumbling in his stomach, so he goes to the 
well to get a drink. But the weight of 
the stones makes him top-heavy ; he falls 
in and is drowned. 

Now, there is nothing more remarkable 
in this story than there is in scores of our 
nursery or household tales, in which not 
only animals but also inanimate objects 
are gifted with speech, and in which the 
love of the marvellous rises superior to 
natural laws, 

According to Cox, we must understand 
the myth of the wolf and kids thus: 
“The wolf is here the night, or the dark- 
ness, which tries to swallow up the seven 
days of the week, and actually swallows 





six. The seventh—the youngest—escapes 
by hiding herself in the clock-case ; in 
other words, the week is not quite run out, 
and before it comes to an end, the mother 
of the goats unrips the wolf’s stomach and 
places stones in it in place of the little 
goats, who come trooping out, as the days 
of the week begin again to run their 
course.” 

Very plausible this, from a comparative 
mythologist’s point of view, and not easy 
to dispute until we find that a similar tale 
is current all over the world where clock- 
cases are even yet unknown. We are told 
that the negroes of Georgia have such a 
legend ; that the natives of Australia have 
one ; that the Zulus have it; the Indians 
of North America and of British Guiana ; 
and the Malays, all have versions of it. In 


‘Brittany it is traceable in the legend of 


Gargantua ; in Germany there are several 
variations; and in Greece it finds its 
counterpart in the legend of Saturn or 
Cronus. The Kaffirs tell the same story 
of a cannibal, but the way the negroes 
have it is thus: ‘‘Old Mrs. Sow had five 
little pigs, whom she warned against the 
machinations of Brer Wolf. Old Mrs, 
Sow died, and each little pig built a house 
for himself. The youngest pig built the 
strongest house. Brer Wolf, by a series of 
stratagems, entrapped and devoured the 
four elder pigs. The youngest pig was 
the wisest, and would not let Brer Wolf 
come in by the door. He had to enter by 
way of the chimney, fell into a great fire 
the youngest pig had lighted, and was 
burned to death.” Here we have no clock- 
case, and no resurrection of the victims, 
but otherwise the motif of the story is the 
same. Certainly the negroes did not 
receive this tale from the white races, and 
it seems equally certain that they had no 
notion of typifying the dawn or the night, 
or anything else, but only the notion 
popular among nearly all primitive people 
that the youngest is usually the most 
specially gifted and blessed. 

As Mr. Lang says: “In the tale of the 
Wolf and the Seven Kids, the essence is 
found in the tricks whereby the wolf 
deceives his victims ; in the victory of the 
goat ; in the disgorging of the kids alive ; 
and the punishment of the wolf (as of 
Cronus in Hesiod) by the stone which he 
is obliged to admit into his system. In 
these events there is nothing allegorical or 
mystical, no reference to sunrise or storms. 
The crude ideas and incidents are of world- 
wide range, and suit the fancy of the most 
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backward nation.” The only thing in 
Grimw’s tale which differs materially from 
those of “ world-wide range” is the clock- 
case — clearly a modern addition, but an 
item which forms an essential factor in 
Cox’s definition of the “ myth.” 

So much by way of illustration, but, did 
space permit, dozens might be produced, all 
pointing the same way. This is to the view 
that, although stories have unquestionably 
been transmitted from race to race through- 
out ages, and so have become widely dis- 
tributed over the world, all the current 
nursery, or household, or folk stories have 
not necessarily been so transmitted from 
some one creative race of myth-makers. 
We have seen how an evidently modern 
interpolation (clock-case) has come to be 
regarded as an essential part of a myth, 
and it is easier to believe that the other 
features are relics of some ancient customs 
of which we have no record, than that they 
bear the ingenious references to natural phe- 
nomena which the mythologists maintain. 

Max Muller holds that all the stories of 
princesses, imprisoned or enchanted, and 
delivered by young lovers, “can be traced 
back to mythological tradition about the 
spring being released from the bonds of 
winter.” But he requires, first, to have 
the name of the personages of the story, 
because he traces the connection more by 
their etymology than by the incidents of 
the narrative. Of this we shall have to 
say something again. With regard to 
purely nursery or household tales, the 
question seems to resolve itself pretty much 
into this : Are they the remains of an older 
and higher mythology, or are they the 
foundations upon which the priests, and 
medicine-men, and minstrels of later ages 
built their myths? Are they, in short, 
surviving relics, or were they germs? The 
favourite scientific theory adopts the former 
view ; we incline to the latter. There are 
many of the familiar folk-tales which it is 
impossible to explain, and there are many, 
doubtless, which are in some sort fragments 
of the old mythologies filtered to us through 
Greece. But, on the whole, it is more 
reasonable to conclude that the simple 


| stories of the marvellous or irrational have 


their origin “in the qualities of the un- 
civilised imagination.” 

Thus, with regard to the current super- 
stitions of our peasantry and of the High- 
landers, it is much more rational to 
consider them, as Dr. Robert Chambers 
did, as “springing from a disposition of 
the human mind to account for actual 





appearances by some imagined history 
which the appearances suggest,” than as 
relics of the old-world mythologies. The 
untutored mind disregards the natural 
even in these days of applied science. 
There is an old weir across the Tweed 
which the common people, forgetting the 
mill, which had disappeared, pointed out 
as the work of one of the imps of Michael 
Scott, the wizard. Wherever there are 
three-topped hills there is sure to be a 
legend of the work of this same Michael 
or some other wizard. In the same way, 
deep, clear lakes exist in various parts of 
the country, concerning which traditions 
survive of cities lying at the bottom, sub- 
merged for their wickedness, or by the 
machinations of some evil spirit. Old 
buildings exist in many parts in such un- 
favourable situations that popular tradition 
can only account for the singularity by the 
operation of some unfriendly spirit trans- 
porting them from their original locality. 
Large solitary rocks off the coast, or on 
hilltops, have been deposited there by 
witches. Water springing from a rock by 
the roadside has always been the result of 
the stroke of some magician or saint. 
Large depressions on hillsides are generally 
the footprints of giants, like the mark left 
by Buddha’s foot as he ascended to heaven, 
which is still to be seen on a hill in Ceylon. 
The circular marks in the fields are the 
rings drawn by the fairies for their midnight 
dances, and a scaur or cliff bearing the 
marks of volcanic action or of lightning is 
invariably associated with some tale of 
diabolic action. Almost every reader can add 
instances of natural appearances or effects 
idealised by the workings of the imagina- 
tion of uncivilised or uncultivated minds. 





A GROUP OF IMMORTALS. 
A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I, THE TABLEAU, 

TWENTY years ago I happened to be 
spending what I chose to call a holiday at 
an attractive English watering-place I need 
not name. The only excuse I can make 
for my laziness is the fact that I never 
undertook to do anything without discover- 
ing that others could do it much better. 
And I had just enough toliveupon. Why 
do misguided relations ever leave a young 
fellow just enough to live upon? Better 
knock him on the head at once, and have 
done with it. 

At this stage of what, for want of a better 
word, I must nevertheless call my career, I 
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was verging on thirty, but as far as I can 
remember, hardly younger in feeling and 
views of life generally than I am now. I 
took, I confess it, somewhat airy, I might 
almost say contemptuous views of fireside 
existence at that time. I had not the 
remotest conception of what falling in love 
could mean, and I prided myself upon a 
fancied superiority to other men in the 
matter of sentiment. I had made up my 
mind long ago that my destiny—if, indeed, 
I was to have a destiny—would not wear 
the guise of a woman’s smile. Nevertheless, 
no one more enjoyed the society of a 
sparkling, beautiful girl than myself, and 
no one was at more pains to please the sex 
I affected to despise. 

I am, if not wiser, at least more humble- 
minded than I was then, and if I have 
never lost my dilettante, vagrant habits— 
the habits of an amateur in art and 
many other things besides, at least I recog- 
nise now the more serious aspect of life that 
must be confronted steadily by those who 
would fain live indeed. 

At this juncture in my affairs, then, the 
following romantic incident happened to 
me. 

I was staying, as I have just before 
mentioned, at a seductive spot on the 
south-coast, and, as I rode leisurely along a 
pretty road that wound upwards from the 
town into the bright green country, 
my eyes were riveted by an engaging 
family-group in a garden close by. Garden, 
did I say? I should rather apply the word 
pleasure-ground to the vast enclosure 
before me; with its undulating swards 
and flower-beds, alleys, and winding walks 
extending over several acres, all in perfect 
order, and in the full glory of midsummer. 
The wall was so low, and the ascent of 
the road so steep that I commanded the 
entire scene, although my glance was im- 
mediately fascinated by the group in the 
foreground. ‘The little picture was simply 
perfection. Crawling along at a snail’s 
pace, I gazed my fill. Just at this bend 
of the road, the garden sloped upwards to 
a fair and conspicuous terrace in front of 
the mansion, and here were four figures so 
harmoniously and exquisitely grouped, that 
they looked more as if they belonged to a 
picture or graceful drama than to real life. 

On the velvety stretch of turf in front 
of the handsome stone terrace, a girl and 
youth, evidently brother and sister, were 
playing battledore and shuttlecock. Never 
dainty game more daintily played! As 
long as I live those figures will live in my 





mind too—immortal by reason of naive 
graces, youthfulness, and beauty. 

The girl was one of those delicate, 
slender types, for which we are more ac- 
customed to look among American beauties 
than our own more robust Saxons, every 
line, every curve of that fair face and per- 
fect figure being purely cut. Or perhaps 
there was Parisian ancestry here, since in 
the Parisienne of pure race you find just 
the same consummate finish, if I may so 
express myself, of feature and limb, com- 
bined with a vivacity and grace as little 
to be described as they are to be imitated. 
Her dress was white, as befitted the season, 
and about her dress, too, so simple, so 
perfect, something reminded you of the 
Frenchwoman. Ornaments she wore none, 
except a crimson flower-head carelessly 
fastened to the bosom of the dress, and 
something gold that glittered at her 
throat. Her beautiful hair was worn so 
as to display its abundance to perfection ; 
more, indeed, in the style of the great ladies 
of the olden time than now, when many 
women might, for all we know, be close 
shorn as nuns and Jewish matrons for all 
they show of their tresses. 

This dainty apparition had a not 
unworthy counterpart in the youthful 
Antinous, her brother. He was a hand- 
some, beardless stripling, about eighteen, 
and well did the easy undress permissible 
in out-of-door sports become him. He 
wore, indeed, a kind of cricketing costume 
of sky-blue flannel, no better set - off 
imaginable for a youth with auburn curls, 
violet eyes, and the pink-and-white com- 
plexion of a girl. There was the promise, 
however, of a stalwart man about him, and 
his looks were hardly less ingratiating than 
those of his sister. How beautifully they 
played their game! How deliciously she 
scolded and made fun of him! How 
musical the sound of their mingled 
laughter! Their names, too, caught my 
enraptured ear, and they also seemed 
enchanting. 

*Lionelle, Lionelle!” Lionelle this, 
Lionelle that. I heard the pretty half 
English, half French name a dozen times 
from the youth’s lips, whilst in silvery 
accents that haunt me still, the maiden 
made me equally familiar with her 
brother's. 

“Julian, Julian!” she cried again and 
again as she chided him for his careless 
play. Lionelle — Julian — rare names, 
euphonious names! Surely the parentage 
of this uncommon pair must be wholly 
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out of the ordinary way. Glancing to- 
wards the terrace I now saw that the two 
figures seated on the rustic bench in no 
degree resembled the stereotyped nine- 
teenth century papa and mamma. 

The man was evidently one of those 
much - travelled, accommodating, cosmo- 
politan English gentlemen, who have long 
ago ceased to plume themselves upon their 
nationality. His dress, his looks, pro- 
claimed the citizen of the world; his speech 
also; for as I slowly crawled the hillside 
along, I heard him address the young 
couple on the lawn in the purest English, 
just flavoured with French. A sweet 
Italian word, too, came in most appro- 
priately, yet unawares. There are certain 
foreign expressions for which we have no 
precise equivalent, and we, who have 
broken bread half a lifetime with foreigners, 
cannot resist the contagion of words. 

The head of my unknown family was a 
man still in his prime. The handsome 
face was not without lines of care, but 
the pleasant smile, the cheery voice, the 
faultless although careless dress betokened 
easy circumstances. He held in his hand 
a newspaper, but let it fall on his knees 
while he watched the game. 

‘Those children of yours—those chil- 
dren of yours, mamma! Look at them,” 
he said laughingly ; ‘‘ they have been play- 
ing for an hour and quarrelling all the 
time.” 

“They want someone else to play with. 
That is all,” replied the lady seated beside 
him. “What can young people do but 
quarrel—or make love?’ 

I glanced at the speaker with an interest 
that suddenly deepened. She had been in 
her youth a strikingly handsome—nay, a 
sumptuous woman—a woman, moreover, 
accustomed to a certain kind of state. The 
costly Indian shawl thrown round her 
shoulders, the beautiful bit of lace forming 
her headdress, the aigrette in old Auvergnat 
jewellery fastening her collar; even the 
old-fashioned bluish-white silk stocking, 
and slippers adorned with paste-buckles in 
monogram, betokened circumstances that 
once, at least, had been out of the common 
way. No mere humdrum matron would 
possess such ornaments as these, or wear 
them every day. Lines of care were written 
on this face, too, as well as on that of her 
companion. She might, perhaps, have been 
older than her husband, and in her case 
also, age was softened and beautified, not 
only by uncommon fastidiousness in dress, 
but by a look of urbanity quite as rare. 





The group was altogether so charming, 
and the background of June flowers and 
foliage so becoming, that I reluctantly lost 
sight of it by the bending of the road. 
What was my surprise and delight when I 
came to the side-entrance of the mansion, 
to find in the porch a handsome lamp, 
bearing this inscription: ‘ Hydropathic 
Establishment ” ! 

The outer doors were flung invitingly 
open ; the spacious entrance-hall, brightened 
with tropic plants, enticed the passer-by. 
I was free to follow the caprice of the 
moment, so I straightway alighted, flung the 
reins on my horse’s head, and rang the bell. 


CHAPTER II, AMARANTH, 

NEVER was fairyland more accessible. 
The vast congeries of buildings, with its 
pleasure-ground, was only just opened as a 
hydropathic establishment. I was as yet 
the only visitor besides the family group on 
the lawn. A dozen chambers were sub- 
mitted to my choice. Everything I asked 
for was promised without demur. If any 
place in the world could spoil a grown-up 
human child, it promised to be this. 

A sojourn of this kind suited my tastes 
very well. In these charming make- 
believes, something between a country 
house, an hotel, and a cosy family circle, a 
bachelor may take his fill of flirtation and 
fare none the worse. He may for the 
nonce hang up his hat and feel at home, 
and is free to-morrow to break this flowery 
chain if domesticities weary—if he lose his 
heart, is sure to find it next day. 

And there were other reasons for testing 
the merits of a new hydropathic establish- 
ment so conveniently placed. How pleasant 
to be able to recommend a summer holiday 
resort to my tired American friends, and 
other wandering acquaintance in search of 
repose after long spells of travel! Not 
only inclination, therefore, but duty made 
me ring the bell. 

** What a sweet spot! What delightful 
hosts! But the place wants peopling. It 
needs life, intrigue, romance !” 

I had engaged my room, paid my bill at 
the hotel, fetched my portmanteau from 
the town, and there I was, seated by 
Lionelle’s father on the terrace, already a 
member of theirresistible family group which 
had fascinated me an hour or two before. 

I answered my agreeable interlocutor 
absently, for just then the graceful figure 
of Lionelle appeared at the bay-window. It 
seemed to me that all the romance the 
world could boast was there. 
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She had dressed for dinner—in other 
words, exchanged one beautiful white 
gown for another. This time she wore no 
artless cambric, such as schoolgirls wear on 
prize-days, but a close-fitting, elaborate 
dress of rich white satin, its whiteness not 
of snow, rather of the lily, its texture of 
the softest imaginable. I noticed that she 
still wore a splendid flower-head of deep 
crimson flower of amaranth on her bosom, 
and the ornaments—in old-gold and 
enamel around her slender throat and 
wrists—showed the same quaint device of 
a serpent with its tail in its mouth. 

“‘ My daughter Lionelle—eur new fellow- 
guest, Mr. Gerald Archer,” said my com- 
panion by way of introduction—himself he 
had already introduced. 

She‘ descended the steps airily, and, 
having inclined her head to me with a 
friendly smile, bent low and kissed her 
father on the forehead. Holding one of his 
aes in her own, she sat down beside 

im. 

“My Lionelle,” Mr. Bolingbroke began, 
looking at her fondly and admiringly, 
“persuade Mr, Archer to entice his sister 
here if he have one. We want, as I have 
just observed to our guest-friend, more 
human intercourse, more of a little world 
in this big house and solitary pleasance.” 

“ Alas! I have no sister,” I made reply. 

“And if you had,” Lionelle answered, 
“before she got here, the spell might be 
broken, the world might have invaded us ; 
but why desire it ? You speak of the world, 
papa, as if it were otherwise than hateful.” 

“You are young—in the age of dreams ; 
you need no little distractions, no chit- 
chat, no gossip, no adventures,” Mr. Boling- 
broke said. “We older folks, having 
played out the game of life ourselves, like 
to watch others staking their throws.” 

“Then, papa,” Lionelle made answer, a 
smile following the shade that had passed 
over her exquisitely outlined, sensitive 
face, ‘‘ wish again, and again, and again; 
you sighed at breakfast, ‘If only someone 
would come.’ Already the wished-for 
someone is here!” 

“This daughter of mine cannot under- 
stand me,” Mr. Bolingbroke said, after 
having smilingly shaken his head at her. 
“My career, Mr. Archer, has not always 
been the smooth running on wheels that 
itis now. Like other men, I have had to 
contend with—well, with antagonisms of 
various kinds. Is it not natural that, when, 
I have nothing to do but sit and bask in 
the sun, I should relish a little amuse- 





ment? And what so amusing as human 
nature ?” 

“T should have said, what so dull?— 
with exceptions,” I replied laughingly. 

At that moment Mrs. Bolingbroke 
appeared, having one hand in Julian’s arm. 
The same little ceremony gone through, 
and we were all the best friends in the 
world. 

“' Being the first comers, you will permit 
us to welcome you,” said the lady, pressing 
my hand with a look of almost maternal 
interest. ‘ It is pleasant, too, to find others 
possessed of as much confidence and hope- 
fulness as ourselves. This place was only 
opened last week.” 

‘“‘ We have a passion for new places and 
new physiognomies,” put in Julian. 

“That is not quite the way to put it, 
dearest boy,” Mrs. Bolingbroke said. ‘‘ We 
are not rich enough to set up housekeepin 
in this ruinous England, Mr. Archer, an 
we cannot do without society and an agree- 
able mode of living.” 

It was impossible to be stiff under such 
circumstances, and before dinner was half 
over we had become as genial as if our 
acquaintance had been of long standing. 
There are certain much-travelled English 
folks possessed of a charming adaptability of 
character, acquired, rather than inherent, 
it may be, yet most agreeable, nevertheless, 
and strikingly in contrast with the 
demeanour of insulars generally. This 
unique family combined French amenity 
and sparkle, with native staidness and 
reserve, I could not put any question, and 
no one volunteered to enlighten me on the 
subject of family history. But I felt little 
doubt that a French element had come into 
play. All four spoke correct English, yet 
I was ready to swear that either Mr. or 
Mrs. Bolingbroke, or both, were of French 
extraction. Esprit and gaiety were there 
in abundance. I never remember having 
taken part in a merrier little banquet. 
Yet the cloud of care that occasionally 
passed over the faces of both husband and 
wife made me understand why the company 
of a stranger should be so welcome. Some 
affliction, some anxiety, made long-con- 
tinued solitude unendurable. There was 
a shadow that even the bright presence of 
Lionelle and Julian could not dispel. 

The dinner was very good, and prettily 
served. 

“But we should fare twice as well did 
we number fifty,” grumbled poor Mr. Bo- 
lingbroke, with the sigh of the gastronome, 
as he glanced at the bill of fare. ‘‘ Lionelle, 
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love, do think of it and write to-morrow to 
Mrs. Arbuthnot and persuade her to come 
here. And those nice Lavenhams we met 
at Nice! Make them join us. Let us get 
together a perfect little party.” 

According to my own notion, the party 
was perfect already, but I felt obliged to 
say that I, in my turn, would recommend 
the place. 

* A good hand at chess, a whist-player, 
Mr. Archer—eh?” Mr. Bolingbroke added 
insinuatingly. ‘Find me one of these, 
and I shall be perpetually grateful to you.” 

When we went to the drawing-room, a 
dozen agreeable alternatives, without being 
proposed, suggested themselves to me. 
Alike billiards, cigars, chess, light litera- 
ture, and the piano invited. 

There was no officious amiability, no 
invitation to amuse myself in any especial 
line. The Bolingbrokes were not only the 
most delightful people in the world, but 
exceptionally well versed in human nature. 
Instead of making diversion hateful by 
choosing for me, all went their own way. 

Mr. Bolingbroke took up an evening 
paper in the drawing-room. The brother 
and sister trifled with the billiard-balls. I 
strolled into the shrubbery and smoked my 
cigar alone, and neither the young man nor 
the elder intruded on my solitude whilst it 
lasted. It was one of those almost pheno- 
menal June evenings in England, when 
rose-scents, wafted through open casements, 
and jasmine alleys lighted up by the glow- 
worm, have almost southern deliciousness. 

Soon the sounds of a waltz—softly rather 
than brilliantly played—reached me from 
the terrace. Some happyinspiration had led 
Mrs. Bolingbroke to the piano, and there— 
no dancers ever more beautifully matched — 
whirled Lionelle and her brother on the 
sward, set round with white standard roses. 
I was no passionate dancer myself, and 
perhaps I had hardly danced at a dozen 
balls in my life, but I did long to be in 
Julian’s place now. Not that I could hope 
to equal the performance of Lionelle’s 
partner. The waltzing of both was so 
finished, yet so easy, that I had never seen 
anything at all like it, except, indeed, at 
the opera. And the two harmonised so 
well together—the sister’s lissome form, 
the brother's tall, symmetrical figure— 
altogether it was quite a spectacle. The 
thought occurred to me as I watched them, 
that those who would waltz well should 
never waltz except with their brothers and 
sisters, in order to have no romance about 
the occasion, and ‘to be able to throw heart 





and soul into their performance, and make 
it a work of art. 

The dance over, Julian came up to 
me, laughingly fanning himself with his 
mother’s fan, an exquisite little Louis Seize. 

“My sister and I find waltzing dull 
work. We cannot get up a quarrel over 
it, do what we will,” he said; “ whereas I 
am as much ahead of her at lawn-tennis, as 
she is of me at battledore and shuttlecock. 
It is a perpetual wrangle then.” 

“T am a poor dancer—that is to say by 
comparison. Will Miss Bolingbroke, never- 
theless, waltz with me, do you think ?” I 
replied. 

How could any girl under the circum- 
stances refuse? I waltzed, once, twice, three 
times with Lionelle, and she certainly did 
not compliment me on my skill. The 
piquant part of the dance, indeed, lay in her 
openly expressed dissatisfaction with myself. 
Apparently quite indifferent to my admira- 
tion of her own dancing, she forthwith set 
herself to improve mine, as if the waltz 
were an all-important part of human life. 
There was, moreover, in every word, look, 
and action, as far as I was concerned, a 
self-abnegation — an impersonality that 
puzzled me greatly. Why such keen 
interest in a stranger, unless the lovely 
Lionelle, like every other ninety-ninth 
daughter of Eve out of a hundred, was a 
consummate coquette ? 

But this curious contradiction—on the 
one hand, alertness to be kind, sisterly, 
serviceable ; on the other, reluctance to be 
feminine, freakish, bewitching—made her, 
in my eyes, a thousand times more ador- 
able. Sportive she was enough, now sing- 
ing snatches of French or Italian song, 
now ecstatically placing a glow-worm in the 
heart of a white rose and contemplating it, 
now trying to imitate the notes of a night- 
ingale in the copse hard-by; and in all 
that she did was a seeking after effects 
that I set down to a nature artistically 
endowed and cultivated beyond most. She 
did not seem content to realise the sensuous 
beauty around her, but must ever look 
for ulterior results, ever be throwing 
herself into the imagination of others. 
The lazy, languid talk of two, so called 
forth, as I deemed, by the circumstances, 
was evidently not to her taste. What so 
easy as to get up a little playful sentiment 
amid these starlit rose-alleys, within sight 
and sound of a placid, rippling sea ? 

I could not suppose that coquetry was 
foreign to her nature, and the thought 
that her heart already belonged to another 
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was not to be entertained for a moment. 
I set down, therefore, the unusual in- 
difference of her behaviour, for I knew not 
by what other name to call it, to serious- 
ness of character. This singular girl, 
without being, as far as I could discover, 
in the least learned or serious, was yet 
given to pondering on the subtler aspects 
of nature and life. It might be also that 
untoward family circumstances had sobered 
her temperament in early youth. 

“Flower of amaranth, serpent self-en- 
twined,” I cried, picking up the flower and 
the bracelet she had let fall in our dancing- 
lesson. ‘* Why these emblems of immor- 
tality, Miss Bolingbroke? Are you, then, 
exempt from the ordinary lot of humanity? 
Can you, then, afford to laugh at Time him- 
self’s furrowing care, both so portentous to 
the rest of us?” 

I spoke jestingly, as I proffered the rich 
crimson blossom, and begged permission to 
adjust the blacelet. 

Evidently gratified at having mystified 
me, and accepting my imputation as 
sweetest flattery, she answered in low, in- 
sinuating, suggestive tones : 

“And why not? Though do not make 
light of the happiest, the saddest dower 
that can befall a human being! The dower 
of those who can never die!” 

I was about to ask the meaning of such 
Sphinx-like response, when the silvery, 
anxious voice of Mrs. Bolingbroke sounded 
from within. 

“ Lionelle, my child, the night grows 
chilly. Come in, I implore you!” 


CHAPTER III. “I CANNOT DIE.” 


THE Mrs. Arbuthnot spoken of did not 
come, nor the Laverihams either, but before 
a week was out, we numbered a large 
company, partly, I feel bound to admit, 
owing to my own officiousness. 

Truth to tell, poor Mr. Bolingbroke grew 
so pensive for want of a little society, and 
talked so incessantly of carrying Lionelle 
away, that I grew desperate. I wrote to 
this friend and that, extolling the delight- 
fulness of the place ; I even went so far as 
to invite a former tutor—a curate with 
seven children—for a few days. The poor 
fellow needed rest, and loved chess and 
croquet to distraction. 

It was the very thing for him, and Mr. 
Bolingbroke rubbed his hands in high 
spirits, 

“A cassock, a clerical grace before meat, 
4 black coat and white stock on the lawn! 
My dear sir,” he said, turning to the pro- 





prietor of the new hydropathic establish- 
ment, ‘from the day that a clergyman 
clears his throat at your dinner-table, the 
fortunes of this house are made!” 

True enough. No sooner was the 
Rey. Archibald Craken’s name published 
in the visitors’-list, than public confidence 
strengthened wonderfully. A stranger from 
some remote planet must have supposed 
the mild-looking Mr. Craken to be a talis- 
manic presence warding off all evils flesh is 
heir to. 

Not a day now but brought its con- 
tingent of valetudinarians. 

First came a pretty American matron 
with a bevy of equally pretty daughters 
and nieces, needing rest after the tour of 
Europe. In their wake followed two hand- 
some, pure-blooded young Hindoos, students 
in law, anxious to see a little more of 
English life and manners before returning 
to their own country. Then we had, of 
course, two or three elderly bachelors of 
both sexes, who wanted someone to chat 
with—one of the paramount needs of 
human existence—and, lastly, I mention a 
pair of acquaintances of my own—a cheery 
married couple, with hardly a more serious 
avocation in life than to make themselves 
agreeable, and who had come simply 
because I asked them. 

Within a week, therefore, our numbers 
had quadrupled, to the intense satisfaction 
of all concerned except myself. There are 
manifold reasons why the members of an 
artificially composed family should thus 
rejoice at any addition. To the materialist 
a well-patronised hotel means a good 
dinner. To the whimsical, the possibility 
of a sympathetic ear. The story-teller is 
sure of an audience, the dawdler of finding 
his fellow, the male coquette of at least a 
pair of bright eyes, and the bored hopes 
against hope that at last some remedy shall 
turn up for his boredom. 

But my own case was wholly different. 
I did not care a straw about the bills of 
fare Mr. Bolingbroke studied with such 
minute care from day to day. Lazy as I 
was, I hated alike telling stories or having 
to listen tothem. I needed not the society 
of other good-for-nothings like myself to 
get through the day. And I had never 
gone a step out of my way for a pair of 
beautiful eyes till I gazed for the first time 
on Lionelle’s. 

Lionelle—Lionelle! The very name 
haunted me from morning till night, as if 
it belonged to some being inhabiting a 
world of phantasy and dreams, whilst 
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Lionelle herself seemed to recede farther 
and farther from the life of every day, in 
so far as it concerned myself. I could not 
blame the girl’s conduct in the least thing. 
It was not her fault that during those first 
days after my arrival we were thrown a 
good deal together, and that such a con- 
dition of things could not continue. 

Without putting herself at all forward, 
Lionelle was now the very life and soul of 
the little society, and she bore her popu- 
larity with a suavity and naturalness that 
must have disarmed envy, if, indeed, any 
feminine detractors had found their way 
into our Arcadia by the sea. But as yet 
we were the most good-natured set of 
people that chancecould well have assembled 
together. 

The astounding part of it all was that, 
whilst as much of a favourite with her 
own sex as with mine, she received the 
homage of both almost indifferently. 
Kind, warm-hearted, even to affectionate- 
ness, sympathetic to a marvellous degree, 
she yet gave the impression of being cut 
off by some strange fate from the ordinary 
lot of mortals. With all her confidingness 
and power of eliciting response, she re- 
mained in a certain sense aloof from every 
one of us. Evi. her gaiety, to my think- 
ing, had a touch of unreality and hollow- 
ness about it. 

No one seemed to notice this except 
myself; perhaps because no one else studied 
her so closely and with such growing 
interest. 

My friend’s wife, Etta Molyneux, once 
said to her husband carelessly, in my 
hearing : 

“That pretty Lionelle! Do you know, 
Edmund, I feel confident she has been 
desperately in love, and has lost her lover. 
Was ever flirtation so perfect and so 
finished as hers? No girl with a heart to 
lose could flirt in that manner. Or perhaps 
the poor child is consumptive, and feels 
intuitively that she cannot live long.” 

These disconcerting suggestions made me 
watch Lionelle more narrowly than ever, 
but I could never discover the slightest 
foundation for either. I never caught her 
in a dreamy, despondent mood—the mood 
of a girl who fancies she has nothing to 
live for. Still less could I discern any sign 
of that dread disease which is as a Moloch 
devouring maidens. No excitement brought 
a hectic flush to that softly-outlined cheek. 
Airy, sprite-like, dainty creature that she 
was, she yet broke her fast heartily with 
the rest of us. And when our fellowship 





numbered half-a-dozen children, she would 
run races with the fleetest of them. 

Those terrible children! I positively 
hated the place as soon as it became 
invaded by a host of turbulent youngsters. 
Lionelle was the most wonderful child- 
charmer I ever knew. No wonder that I 
now felt ready to die of envy. She did 
not neglect any of us, delighting the 
Hindoo brothers still with an occasional 
téte-a-téte in French, waltzing with me at 
night amid the glow-worms and the white 
roses, playing and singing to the elderly 
folks in the drawing-room, getting up little 
excursions with the Americans and the 
curates, of whom we now numbered five. 
In fact, she was as much the life of the 
party as ever. But, above all, she devoted 
herself to the children, and, of course, the 
happier she made them, the faster they 
came. 

And again Mr. Bolingbroke rubbed his 
hands. 

“A little heaven upon earth—eh, Mr. 
Archer? What place is like home without 
children ? Rosy, cherubic faces, little patter- 
ing footsteps, innocent prattle; who can 
live a really human life without such sweet 
influences ? ” 

I must say that the poor gentleman 
looked a little overdone with the noise and 
bustle at times, and seemed to get out of 
the way of the cherubic faces and pattering 
feet whenever he decently could. As to 
Julian, his amiability even exceeded his 
sister’s, Lazy and purposeless although he 
appeared to be, he had the happiest knack 
in the world of being busily idle. From 
morning till night he did absolutely 
nothing, and, nevertheless, I would almost 
as soon have been at the treadmill. The 
poor young fellow, simply because he was 
good-natured and versatile, became at 
everybody’s beck and call. I have seen 
him drop into a garden-chair and steal five 
minutes’ sleep in the middle of the day, 
utterly worn out by interminable croquet, 
lawn-tennis, or hide-and-seek. It was Mr. 
Julian this, Mr. Julian that, all day long. 

** What would you have?” he used to 
say to me in his easy, elegant French, when 
I expressed my astonishment at such 
powers of endurance. “ Like father, like 
son. My father, as you see, is an incorri- 
gible idler. He has brought me up to 
his favourite profession—that is all.” 

“An amiable one, on my word,” I made 
reply. ‘‘ Heaven help the dull were it not 
for the more lightsome spirits that con- 
descend to consort with them !” 
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I could get nothing more definite out of 
the handsome, accomplished Julian, and 
whenever I tried to draw Lionelle into a 
personal talk, she was even more vague 
and discursive than her brother. 

The vagueness about everything con- 
nected with this strange family struck me 
more, if possible, than their versatility and 
unexampled sociableness. They seemed to 
have no past, much less did they appear to 
have a future, 

One day I said, in the midst of a flirta- 
tion more serious than usual : 

“Where shail I find you next year, 
when I make ready to set out on the 
search ?” 

She made sportive evasion : 

“ Asif life could be resolved into a when 
and awhere! And do not human beings 
change ? Would the Lionelle you find next 
year be the Lionelle you know now ?” 

“You are no feminine Proteus, anyhow ; 
you cannot wholly change yourself out- 
wardly,” I said. 

“Discover that, if you can and will,” 
was the Sphinx-like answer, with a charm- 
ing smile. 

“But, at least, give me a clue,” I 
entreated. ‘ You say you are all wanderers 
—here to-day, gone to-morrow ; as much at 
home at Chicago as in the Champs Elysées ; 
you gather violets one Christmas Day in 
Algeria, and another finds you sledging 
towards your plum-pudding at Quebec. 
For Heaven’s sake, then, at least incline 
your head towards one point of the com- 
pass — east, west, north, south —all the 
same to me ; I follow you.” 

She laughed, slightly scornful. 

‘‘ How easy thus to traverse the globe in 
imagination! But even the crossing of the 
Channel, the getting from London to Paris 
—who ever did as much as that from mere 
sentiment ¢” 

* Scores of lovers as desperate as myself, 
I will answer for it,” I said boldly. 

“Find me one,” laughed Lionelle. Then, 
as if feeling bound to apologise for the 
turn she had involuntarily given to the 
conversation, she added, in the directest 
manner: “ You forget that Iam not my 
own mistress. Who can answer for such 
wanderers as my parents ?” 

“They cannot fetter your will,” I 
retorted. 

The more sybilline this strange girl 
became, the more she fascinated me. 

She replied in a voice as full of mystery 
as ever, whilst for a moment she fixed her 
eyes on mine with a penetrating glance. 





They were deep, clear violet eyes, full of 
feminine witchery, despite the unreadable- 
ness she contrived to put into them. 

“‘ Had I a will,” she whispered, “should 
I not choose to love, wed, grow old, and 
die, like any other maiden ?” 

Thus was ever the case when we seemed 
on the brink of closest confidence. She 
broke away from me under some pretence 
or other, and could not be brought to 
resume the thread of our discourse. 
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CHAPTER LY. 

A GREY-BLUE stretch of evening sky, a 
grey-blue stretch of sea beneath, still as any 
forest pond on a windless summer’s day ; 
here and there small boats, rowed by lazy- 
limbed oarsmen, dot the waves. In the 
near distance rides at anchor a large 
sharply-built schooner, with white furled 
sails, from whose masthead floats a broad 
pennon, which now, in the slanting sun- 
light, flashes into a bright turquoise-blue, 
and anon fades.into a depth of colour akin 
to black. 

This schooner has been the subject of 
much talk and comment among the gay, 
fashionable crowd that has thronged Cowes 
during the regatta week. Everyone was 
loud in the praise of its perfect build and 
superb appointments. Yet, withal, its 
superbness was not the sort of thing in 
which the millionaire yacht-builder loves 
to run riot. Gilding, plush, mirrors, and 
such like bravery were only conspicuous 
by their absence. The inner decoration of 
the beautiful boat might have been that of 
some ancient classic temple for the un- 
ostentatious perfection with which every 
detail, small or great, had been carried 
out. Rouen blue, varying from the pale 
turquoise tint to an azure black, was the 
only colour permitted for the heavy drapery 
of the curtains and thick carpets; oak of 
the darkest possible shade, the only wood 
visible ; bronze, artistically wrought and 
deep in colour, the only metal. 

The figure-head of the schooner even— 
a winged sphinx—was cast in this metal, 
and round its waist, in place of girdle, ran 
the Shakespearian legend: “The rest is 
silence.” 

This legend was written in letters of a 
dull gold, and was the only bit of gilding 
the ship owned to from helm to prow. 

During the regatta week the Sphinx had 
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been a delightful topic for admiration and 
conjecture. Everyone found time to row 
out and inspect her, to return and to 
criticise her. Not a few were the questions 
asked as to her destination, a point, never- 
theless, upon which everyone seemed unable 
to satisfy everyone else, for the simple 
reason that to all questioners Miss Yorke 
had replied in her sweetest manner : 

“Really she had not quite made up her 
mind where she was going yet. It might 
be only for a little trip to Italy, or it might 
be to Algiers, or to Australia even, to see 
her mother and sister.” 

But all this is now a thing of the past. 
The regatta is over and done with, the gay 
crowd is once more en route for other 
meeting-places, and in lieu of the hundred 
and one field-glasses which were wont to 
be levelled at the Sphinx from the parade 
and pier, there is but one now—that of 
Ellinor Yorke, as she stands in the stone 
balcony of the house Uncle Hugh has 
hired for a few weeks. 

This house is a somewhat pretentious 
one in appearance. It stands high above 
the cliffs in its own grounds, and some little 
distance back from the parade and more 
public thoroughfares. From its front 
windows it commands a magnificent view 
of the Solent as it widens into the open sea. 

The sun has just set; a golden light 
lingers yet along the coast-line, and ripples 
on the waters. Hurst Castle stands out, 
the black grim pile that it is ; a huge cloud 
overhangs the west, still— 

Full-fledged with plumes of tawny fire and hoar 
grey light. 

Against this the delicate tracery of the 
Sphinx, her masts, her rigging, pennon, and 
sails, stands sharply defined. 

**T must have an eye for beauty,” Miss 
Yorke says, laying down her glass and 
looking towards the window of the room 
outside which she is standing ; ‘“ though I 
look, and look, and look at the Sphinx 
from morning till night, I never cease 
admiring her.” 

There is a something in her voice, in 
her accent of hidden sarcasm, difficult to 
define. One could fancy a runaway gunner, 
caught and condemned to be shot, looking 
at the muzzles of the rifles directed 
towards him, and saying in much such a 
tone, ‘Come, now, I’m glad you’ve chosen 
the latest sweet thing in breechloaders to 
do your work.” 

A man’s voice within the room answers 
Ellinor’s remark. 

““Why do you look, and look in that 





way?” it says sharply, peremptorily—it 
is difficult to recognise the tones of Phil 
Wickham’s baritone in it. “Give me that 
glass ; it’s of no possible use to you.” 

“ T’ll give it you when I’ve done with it— 
in about a month’s time,” is Ellinor’s reply. 
Then once more she lifts her glass and 
directs it seawards. 

Phil steps out into the balcony and lays 
his hand upon her arm. 

“Come in at once,” he says, again peremp- 
torily. ‘Don’t you see the sun has set ? 
The dew will soon be falling. You'll get a 
chill.” 

Ah, that might be bad,” replies Ellinor 
precisely in the tone she had used first. 

Then she lets Phil take her glass away 
and draw her towards the window. 

The window is shadowed by two big 
pink-flowered oleanders in tubs. Ellinor 
stops in front of them and begins plucking 
the leaves. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six,” she 
begins counting. 

‘What are you doing?” asks Phil, a 
grim suspicion of her meaning flashing 
into his mind. 

Ellinor pauses 
moment. 

“By the way,” she says, “I had for- 
gotten I had something to tell you. I 
heard from a friend of yours yesterday— 
Lucy Selwyn.” 

“ From Lucy Selwyn !” 

‘“‘ Yes ; a sweet little note it was. If ever 
a girl deserves to be canonised as a saint it 
is she ! (Seven, eight, nine, ten.) She prays 
for me night and day. Fancy that! Has 
forgiven me a thousand times over; but 
she adds in a little sort of postscript (and 
that is by far the most human and natural 
part of the whole letter) she never wishes 
in this life to look upon my face again. 
Not to be wondered at, is it?” 

Phil does not answer. 

“ Eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen,” she 
goes on. “I wrote to her in reply this 
morning—that is to say, I answered her 
postscript, nothing more. I told her I 
hoped she would always keep in the same 
frame of mind, and to help preserve it to 
her I sent back those two fragments of 
her dead Rodney’s letters (his to me and 
mine to him, I mean); I told her they 
would be more suggestive to her than ever 
they could be to me.” 

Bat still Phil remains silent. 

At one time he had had a keen apprecia- 
tion for sarcasm. Somehow, it has lost its 
flavour for him now. 
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Ellinor looks up at him for a reply; 
getting none, she goes on plucking her 
leaves and counting them : 

“ Kighteen, nineteen, twenty.” 

On a sudden, Phil finds his voice. 

“What are you gathering them for?” 
he again queries, sharply yet nervously. 

“ Don’t you know what children do when 
their holidays are getting to an end— 
gather a bundle of leaves and throw away 
one daily; it makes them appreciate the 
days more when they see how few remain. 
Now how many shall I gather?” 

“Great Heavens! you'll drive me mad! 
Am I altogether made of cast iron?” ex- 
claims Phil, struggling hard to keep his 
composure. 

Ellinor goes on with her counting. 

“Here are twenty-four, shall I make it 
twenty-five and throw one away for to-day 
—or shall we say thirty? Yes, thirty, I 
think. That will be twenty-nine days 
from to-day, and will bring us towards the 
end of September. Cowes will be dreary 
enough then, only invalids and old people 
left.” 

But Phil has not heard the end of the 
sentence. He has abruptly turned on his 
heel and left the room. 

Straight down the stairs he goes into 
Uncle Hugh’s “ den,” where he finds the 
old gentleman in the midst of bags and 
boxes. 

“Tm off to Ayrshire to-morrow,” he 
says; “I can’t stand another ten days 
here. The senora will look after Nell 
right enough. She seems a very quiet, 
capable person, though I had my doubts 
about her at first.” 

Phil does not hear him. He goes up to 
the old gentleman, lays his hand upon his 
shoulder, and demands vehemently, pas- 
sionately : 

“* Why do you allow it—why, why? It is 
more than flesh and blood can bear to 
stand by and see it.” 

Uncle Hugh catches at his meaning, and 
grows suddenly serious. 

“My dear young friend, will you tell 
me how I am to help it?” he asks. 

“Help it! I would help it in your 
place,” Phil exclaims excitedly. ‘Send 
away the yacht; do not allow such an 
arrangement to goon! Send it away at 
once—to-night in the darkness.” 

“What! Send away the only chance 
there is of prolonging her life! You don’t 
know what you are saying.” 

Then there falls a silence between the 
two men. 





Uncle Hugh is the first to break it. 

“Listen to me, Wickham,” he says, 
“just this once, and then we'll talk no 
more on this—this sad subject. When 
Ellinor first spoke to me seriously about 
her health, I was shocked as much as you 
are, but I think I did my best for her— 
yes, my best, I think. I consulted some 
three or four of the first doctors in London, 
stated the case, and asked what they 
advised. One and all said a long sea- 
voyage, and suggested a sailing yacht if it 
were practicable. Very well, a sailing 
yacht happens to be Ellinor’s whim at the 
moment, and as it falls in with the advice 
given, why shouldn’t it be followed out? 
Come, cheer up—who knows what it may 
do for her? She may yet come sailing 
back with a new lease of life—who can say? 
Let’s take the best view of things possible ; 
it’s the only way to get our fair dues in 
life. Have a cigar? Do you know this 
brand—fine flavour !—had them straight 
from Havana.” 

Phil, with something of a groan, shakes 
his head, and goes out into the failing 
light, strolls for half an hour or so up and 
down the Parade, and then goes back to 
his hotel, and plays billiards half through 
the night. 

How dare the modern preachers of 
Christianity taunt us with living “too 
much upon the surface!” Paradoxical as 
it may seem, life except upon the surface 
would be an impossibility to those who 
own to strong, deep feelings, sympathies, 
imaginations. A column of the Times, the 
epitome of news in a daily paper, is enough 
to break a man’s heart if he reads between 
the lines, and “ lets himself go” over it. 

If the ice is thin, and the flood below 
deep and dangerous, walk lightly over the 
surface. Not a doubt, there is no other 
way of getting over the ground in safety. 

Phil, at any rate, found it was the only 
way of getting over his ground. Uncle 
Hugh, also, guided less by his impulses 
possibly than by the dictates of an expe- 
rienced egoism, came to a similar con- 
clusion. 

Ellinor’s moods, however, were not always 
so calm and self-contained as on this par- 
ticular evening that she stood surveying 
the Sphinx from her balcony. 

There could be no doubt about it, the 
stately serenity which had been at one time 
a habit with her—nay, had seemed to be 
part of the woman herself—was nothing 
more than a mood now, that in its turn 
would give place to other moods, daring 
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or timid, cloudy or clear, as the case might 
be. Edie’s soul imprisoned in Ellinor’s 
body could not more lightly have run the 
gamut from cold, stony-hearted despair to 
a wild, tempestuous grief. Of the two 
Phil preferred the wild, tempestuous moods 
to the cold, stony ones. For one thing 
they were shorter in duration ; for another 
it was possible to “make believe” under 
them, possible to persuade himself that the 
cheery words of hope which he whispered 
in her ear, when her head, weary with its 
passion of weeping, rested on his shoulder, 
were honest, true words, and had some sort 
of foundation in fact. 

Yes, that was better than those long 
silent hours they passed together, Ellinor 
with the field-glass to her eyes, and lips 
that would open, then shut, and never a 
word escape them. Phil could see the 
words die on them, so closely did he watch 
her in those days, and in his heart knew 
well enough what they were. 

When Phil was not with her the long, 
silent hours had been unbroken. Uncle 
Hugh, intent on his own pursuits, and 
bent on keeping up the delusion that the 
yachting trip would “ bring her round all 
right,” had passed but little of his time in 
her society, the senora had “known her 
place, and kept it,” and one by one 
Ellinor’s gay friends had flitted away from 
Cowes, leaving a small packet of repre- 
sentative pasteboard on the hall-table. 

Gretchen’s solémn Teutonic ears must 
have grown weary of the question addressed 
to her night and morning by her mistress 
with clock-work regularity: ‘Gretchen, 
how do I look to-day? Am I getting 
thinner, do you think?” sometimes varied 
by the order, “Gretchen, give me my 
hand-glass.” And then for an hour or 
more at a time Ellinor would sit staring 
into it, as though in its placid glassy 
surface she could read prophetic tales of 
the future, or a whole history of days 
gone by. 

On the evening that she had gathered 
the oleander-leaves she sat thus with her 
mirror in her hand, silent, dreamy, 
abstracted. 

Gretchen dared not disturb her; yet 
there was that in her mistress’s look and 
manner that night which startled her into 
something akin to surprise and apprehen- 
sion. 

“Shall I bring the candles nearer, 
madame ?” she ventured to ask at length, 
after she had stood in silent attendance 
some three-quarters of an hour. 





“Yes, quite close,” was Ellinor’s reply 
in a strangely vibrating voice. 

Gretchen brought two candles, and 
placed them on a table at Ellinor’s right 
hand, so that their light fell soft and clear 
athwart the mirror, lifting the shadows 
from the beautiful face that looked up out 
of it. A face that might have been moon- 
washed for its whiteness, with a tremulous 
mouth, two large, dark-fringed, desolate 
eyes, a low, smooth brow, above which 
rested a veritable weight of russet-gold 
hair. 

It might have been the face of a Mater 
Dolorosa, painted by Carlo Dolce himself, 
for the mingled anguish and beauty that 
lay written upon it. 

And as Ellinor sat there gazing down 
into her own reflection a sudden wave of 
passion swept over her. 

She pressed her lips vehemently to the 
cold glass. 

“Oh, you beautiful—beautiful face !” 
she cried with a wailing, bitter cry. ‘ You 
are mine! I love you—I glory in you— 
but where will you be hidden away this 
time next year?” 


CHAPTER LVI. 


A SEPTEMBER sky, sombre, hazy, with 
cold, watery sun showing fitfully between 
the masses of inky clouds; beneath, a 
murky, sullen sea, with broken lines of 
white along the horizon, a gull or two, 
flapping heavy wings as they wheel low 
over the sails of a large yacht, which rocks 
restlessly at anchor, and creaks in the gusts 
of a rough south-west wind that threatens 
before night to become a gale. 

This is the sea view. 

On shore, swinging elms and soughing 
beeches, falling leaves, and deepening 
shadows. A restless flitting and fluttering 
of swallows in and out of the ivy that 
overhangs a big stone balcony, where, in 
large tubs, stand two oleanders, not now in 
the glory of their pink bloom, but with 
limp, brown, decaying blossoms, and leaves 
going from green to yellow. 

This is the landscape. 

At the window of the room on the floor 
above this balcony is a woman’s face. She 
must be kneeling, for only the eyes and 
brow can be seen above the window-ledge. 
And kneeling thus, naught but a sea and 
sky picture can meet her view—three-parts 
sky and one of sea. 

It is Ellinor Yorke. Thus for hours she 
kneels daily, gazing silently across the 
dreary expanse of cloud and water. No 
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one interferes to prevent her, no one asks 
her why she does it. Uncle Hugh is still 
away at a pleasant house in Ayrshire, and 
writes home hopeful, cheery letters of the 
health and strength Ellinor will bring back 
from her sea trip; the senora has not yet 
ceased to ‘‘ know her place, and keep it,” 
and Phil Wickham stands mutely by with 
folded hands and aching heart. 

Sometimes he will break out passionately 
into a bitter cry, “Oh, my love, my love, 
I cannot bearit!” And she will look 
up at him with eyes that seem to say, 
“Tcan bear it—why not you?” Sometimes 
he will bend over her as she kneels, and 
kiss the folds of her dark, bright hair, 
and the hot tears will run down his cheek 
as he does so. Then, if she turn, she will 
fall to weeping also, for of late her eyes 
have “ caught the infection of it.” 

He is so bending over her now, as she 
kneels, and one hot tear falls on the nape 
of her white, slender neck. She starts and 
turns. Then they clasp hands, and there 
is silent weeping between them once 
more. 

Ellinor stifles her tears first. 

“This is dying a thousand times over,” 
she says ; “ better say good-bye at once and 
be done with it.” 

“ No—no,” answers Phil; “it must not 
be—it shall not be. Why must we part 
at all? Let me go with you on your yacht— 
what matters what the world says now ? 
Heaven knows——” 

Ellinor rises from her knees and lays her 
finger on his lips. 

“Hush!” she says authoritatively ; 
“only last night you swore to me never to 
ask such a thing of me again. Rodney 
Thorne used to wail at, and entreat me 
just in that fashion——” 

“What has Rodney to do with me?” 
_— Phil, fiercely, savagely. ‘ Let him 

i. 

“I would ‘let him be’ with pleasure, 
only sometimes now he will not let me be 
—at nights, that is. Well, never mind! 
Only I will never have such words spoken 
to me again.” 

“Then,” cries Phil, catching her in his 
arms and holding her tight to his heart, 
“if I may not go with you you shall not 
go without me. I vow before Heaven I 
will not let you go!” And he kisses her 
hotly, passionately ; then, fearful of tiring 
her with his vehemence, he places her in a 
low easy-chair, and kneels on the ground 
at her feet. 

Ellinor gets back her composure slowly. 


“Supposing you will not let me go, 
what then ?” she asks with never the ghost 
of a smile flitting across her pale face. 

“What then!” repeats Phil in a half- 
dazed tone. 

“Aye, whatthen? Think for how long 
you would be able to say ‘I swear before 
Heaven I will not let you go!’” 

Phil’s words come in a torrent. 

“T do not believe it—I will not believe 
it; it is lies—all lies—what those doctors 
said. You are killing yourself by inches 
with thinking over it,” he cries hoarsely. 

A peculiar expression passes over 
Ellinor’s face. 

“Two days ago,” she says quietly, ‘I 
saw Gretchen putting aside a letter to be 
sent to Uncle Hugh with some others. It 
had a broad black border, and was ad- 
dressed to me in my mother’s writing.” 

Phil stares at her dumbly. 

“ And this morning,” she goes on, “when 
I awoke I felt my handkerchief was wet, 
and I thought for the moment it must be 
with the tears I had shed in my sleep. 
When I looked, it was wet with blood. 
Juliet’s illness began in this way.” 

Phil groans and hides his face in her 
dress. 

She caresses his light curly head as it 
lies on her lap. 

*‘ Poor Phil—poor Phil !” she says softly. 
And then there fallsanother silence between 
them. 

Once more Ellinor is the first to break 
it. She draws from the bosom of her dress 
a small packet. 

“ See,” she says. ‘ Look up.” 

And Phil, looking up, sees five dead, 
blackened leaves of an oleander-tree. 

“Only five are left,” she says, ‘and I’m 
going to throw those five away. Open the 
window, please.” 

But Phil lays his hand upon her arm, 
and will not let her rise from her chair. 

“You shall not do it!” he cries im- 
petuously ; “ or if you do, it shall make no 
difference. You shall not leave me, or I 
will not leave you. It shall be which you 
please. Be reasonable.” 

Ellinor interrupts him. 

“Tt is what I ask of you to be 
reasonable. Let us talk the matter 
out once and for ever. What do you 
want to wait on here for? To see my 
sufferings begin? To watch me day by 
day getting weaker, not able to leave my 
room one day, the next unable to leave my 
bed? Is that what you’d wait on to see? 





What sort of a parting should we have 
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then, do you think? A clutching at each | Ellinor goes on, not waiting for his 
other’s hands, a gazing into each other’s | reply : 
eyes till mine grew dim and I could see no; ‘‘ Very well, I tell you such was not the 
longer !” 'ease. She gave you up wholly and solely 
“Stop, stop, stop!” cries Phil, jumping | because Lucy Selwyn wrote to her, telling 
to his feet. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, stop! I| her you loved me, and your happiness 
cannot stand here listening to you and not | depended on winning me. There, you 
lose my senses !” | know now. I have known this for many 
She does not rise from her chair. a day past. Lucy could keep nothing from 
“Yet you think you could bear to see | me I chose to find out.” 
all this and not lose your senses?” she! Phil feels choking, he staggers to the 
says quietly. ‘Take my word for it, it is | window to get the sea-breeze in his face. 
better to say good-bye now—to-day, and | His heart seems cleft in two. Great 
be done with it, than have the good-bye | Heavens! what a revelation to make—and 


extended over—well, say two or three 
months longer.” 

Again there is a pause. Ellinor dallies 
with the dry, dead leaves she holds in her 
hand. 

“ One, two, three, four, five,” she counts 
them again. ‘“ There is something else I 
have had to say to you for many a day 
past, and I have put it off—put it off.” 

She speaks slowly, dreamily, as though 
the shadows from another world were 
already beginning to unfold her. 

Then she rises from her chair, goes to 
the window, and unlatches it. A cold rush 
of sea-breeze fills the room. One, two, 
three, four dead leaves flutter from her 
hand, and drift away on the wind. 

Phil puts his arm round her waist, and 
clasps his fingers tightly over the remain- 
ing leaf. 

“Give me one more day—for Heaven's 
sake, give me one more day, if no more !” 
he implores. 

She shakes her head. 

“The senora and Gretchen are already 


| at what a time ! 

| Ellinor follows him. 

| “You will ask me why I tell you this? 
| I don’t know—I can’t say ; just a whim— 
| nothing more. Something to think about 
when I get on board my yacht. I shall 
picture you and Edie kissing and making 
it up when I——” 

“Stop!” cries Phil, laying his hand on 
her mouth. ‘‘ What are you trying to do? 
You break my heart. Do you wish to 
break my brains also, and make a lunatic 
|of me right out ?” 
| In good truth, more than half a lunatic 
he looks already. Another five minutes 
of such talk may send him the rest of the 
way. 

Another rush of salt breeze comes in at 
the open window. Ellinor, as she talked, 
had laid her final leaf on the ledge. 
The wind catches it now, and with a whirl 
sweeps it away and out of sight—the dead, 
useless thing that it is, 





Ellinor grows a shade paler. “ Ah, Fate 
| decides for us, do you see?” she says 


on board,” she answers quietly. “I have’ faintly. “ Well, don’t forget I have told 
ordered a boat to be ready for me in half | you that Edie loved you when she gave 
an hour’s time. You shall row me down— | you up—loved you always, loves you now!” 


that is, if you will, after I have said what 
1 have to say.” 

Phil stares at her vacantly. 

“What can you have to say that— 
that will make any difference now?” he 
begins, stumbling and halting over his 
words, 


“Only this—I will tell it you right 


out without any preamble: when Edie 


Faiifax gave you up, you thought it was 
because she loved someone else, did you 


not ?” 
Phil’s stare is a stony one still. 


name, thus suddenly brought before him, 
startles him much as a thunderbolt might 


in the middle of a snowstorm. 


Edie’s | 


She breaks off a moment; then sbe 
throws herself, passionately weeping, on 
his breast. 

__ “Oh, my love—my love!” she cries 

_heart-brokenly, “false as I have been to 
all the rest of the world; to you, at least, 
I have always been true!” 
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